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But it is exceedingly doubtful if this benefit will be passed on
to the public. By eliminating or reducing competition, the
combine removes the consumer's chief safeguard. The whole
advantage of a monopoly is the ability to charge more than
competitive prices. Horizontal combinations raise serious issues
for society. If pushed far enough, the tendency may not only
leacl to cruel exploitation of consumers by producers but may
entirely alter the basis on which the existing economic system
rests. Capitalism under a regime of trusts will necessarily be
something very different from capitalism under a system of free
enterprise.

The growth of industrial combinations is a comparatively
recent development in Europe, hardly dating back earlier than
the twentieth century. Germany is the country in which the
tendency has made most rapid progress; the State, the law, and
to some extent public opinion regarding the movement with
approval. Since the War, German industry has undergone a
very complete process of trustification, in part under govern-
ment auspices.1 In France trusts are comparatively rare,
large-scale production having made slower progress there than
elsewhere, but the metal industries have one powerful combine,
the Comite des Forges. In Great Britain the law-courts will
not enforce agreements in restraint of trade. Trusts, therefore,
though not illegal in the sense of being criminal, have yet no
legal standing and cannot bring actions in a law-court. A party
to an industrial combination, who breaks away, cannot be sued
for breach of agreement. His colleagues can only rely on his
honour and good faith. Despite this handicap, industrial
combination has made considerable progress since the War.
Some notable mergers have taken place, such as the formation
of the chemical 'supertrust', Imperial Chemicals, in 1927. And
the State has assisted the tendency by establishing something
very like a government cartel in the coal industry (1930).
Nevertheless, there is no reason to believe that British industry
has become trustified. The Balfour Committee .was able to
report reassuringly in 1927 that 'though many notable examples

1 For details see Waller Meakin, Tlit New Industrial Revolution, 19*8.